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Resources and improvements. 


Lovistana, [the state, ] is bounded Mest by the 
Sabine and a meridional line from the 39d to the 33d 
degree of N, lat. north west by the curve of the 
33d degree of N. lat.—north east by the Mississippi 
river and tertitory—east by the Pearl river and Gulf 
of Mexico—south by the gulf of Mexico; and con- 
tains 45,869 sq. miles— population 1810, 76,556— 
now estimated at 102,000. 

This state is divided into three. great natural sec- 
tions viz.—the north west—Red River and Ouachita 
section; 21,649 sq. mites, and 12,700 inhabitants. 
The south west—Opelousas and Attacapas section; 
12,100 square miles and 13,800 inhabitants. South 
east— New Orleans and West Florida section; 12,120 
square miles, and 75,200 inhabitants. 

Except the city of New Orleans, there is no city 
or village in the state containing more than 1000 
inhabitants. Baton Houge has about that number. 
The present population of Wezw-Orleans and its 
Faubourgs is estimated at 28,000. (For the popu- 
lation of the several counties or parishes in 1810, 
see Weekur Register, vol. 1, page 388 ]—in 18V2, 
10,000. 

Louisiana was discovered by Ferdinand de Soto, 
in 1530; alsoby the French from Canada in 1674. 
The first settlement was made at Biloxi in 1699. 
New Orleans founded in 1717. Ceded to Spain by 
France, 1762. Taken possession of by Spain in 1769. 
Ceded by Spain to France 1801; and by France to 
the United States in 1803. Takeo possession of by 
the United States Dec. 20, same year. Becamea 
state August 1812." 

his state is well intersected by many great rivers, 
emptying into the “father of waters,” the Mississippi, 
or immediately into the gulf of Mexico. As they 
are all falling streams, the application of steam to 
propel boats is of incalculable consequence to the 
speedy settlement of the interior. We shall notice 
the public lands in this state under another head, 
merely observing at this time, that in Louisiana are 
great quantities of the most valuable “sugar lands” 
m the world, to be disposed of by government. 

As yet but little progress has been made in what 
may be strictly called manufactures in Lovisiana; 
but the general condition af the country bears a 
proportionate improvement with the rest of the 
‘Western World.” The chief attention ofthe peo- 
ple has been paid to the cultivation »f the cafte and 
cotton. The sugar plsntations are the most profita- 
ble establishments. The duty levied by the United 
States on foreign sugar (now 5 cents per lb.) operates 
as a bounty nearly equal to the orginal value of the 
commodity, to the planter of Lowsiana. A full 
supply of this general luxury, for home cansumption, 
may be looked for in a few years. The Attacapas 
country is fine for sugar, and rapidly settling. The 
whole quantity exported from Louisiana and the 
Floridas in 1802 was only 1,576,933 1os.—the quan- 





*The preceding items are taken from a comrouni- 
cation of Mr. William Darby, of Louisiana, to the 
editors of the Pittsburg Magazine Almanac; to 
which publication we are indebted for many other 


tity made on the Mississippi river alone, is now es- 
timated at 10,000,U0U0lbs. Cotton is, also a great 
staplein 1812, 20,000 bales were exported—many 
more since that time. ‘%lacco, of avery superior 
quality, is cultivated in great quantities; and much 
indigo lias been raised. Experisnepts are making 
with the coffee tree near or upon the shores of the 
Mobile, with every prospect of complete success. 
Pasturage is abundant westward of the Mississippi 
it is said not to be uncommon for one man to mark 
trom one to three thousand calves in a season, and to 
have from 10 to 20,000 head of fine cattle. The 
country is as healthy as any inthe United States. 

The steam power is applied to several extensive 
works in this state, particularly saw-mills. 

New- Orleans may become the greatest emporium 
of the world, if it grows healthy; which it probably 
will do, from the improvement of the neighboring 
country. Baltimore, now one of the healthiest cities, 
Was as insalubrious a few years ago as WNew-Or- 
leans, generally. By the introduction of steum boats 
(of which I believe there are now 8 or 10 on the 
western waters, and several building) an inland na- 
Vigation of at least twenty thousand miles, penetrat- 
ing in all directions the richest country on the globe, 
is happily afforded. Who shail dare to calculate 
the amountof the commerce that will pass to and 
fro through these natural channels, or estimate the 
value of the product of those regions about to teem 
‘vith inhabitants ! The mind is lost in the prospect; 
and the most sanguine imagination cannot picture 
to itself what will be the great reality. There is 
not in the universe any thing to compare with west- 
ern America for the bounties that nature has _bes- 
towed upon it-in # wholesome climate, rich soil 
and navigable waters. 

The following return of the receipts at Wew Ore 
leans from the “upper country” in the first five 
months of the year 1812, may give some idea df 
what is tobeexpected. YJ'en articles only are spe- 
cified, and the value was nearly $2,000,000. 
Receiptsat New-Orleans from ihe upper country, from 
January lst to May 31st, inclusive, 1812. 





Flour 63,267 bbls.average prite$6 $379,602 
Cotton, 31,092 bales 36 1,088,220 
Bacon, 54,200 Ibs. 9 4,878 
Lead, 1,008,000 lbs. 8 80,640 
Lard, 77,050 Ibs. 9 6,934 
Whiskey, 8,671 bbls. 16 58,736 
Pork, — 3,111 bbls. 10 31,118 
Corn, 8,680 bbls. 75 15,200 
Tobacco, 1,575 bhds. 30 47,190 
Rope yarn, 1,239 reels 90 111,510 

$1,824,028 


The Missouri territory is a vast region, with only 
about 30,000 inhabitants chiefly resident near the 
shores of the mighty Missouri river, where the 
Mississippi joins it—we say “joins it,” for though 
the Missouri loses its name 1220 miles from the sea 
(taking the course of the river) it certainly is the 
principal stream, and mush the most important. 
This territory is, at present, chiefly celebrated for 
its very rich and inexhaustible lead mines. The 
quantity made imto bars, pigs and shotis from 3 to 





facts herein noted. 
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is also well supplied with other most useful mine- 
rals, the lands are good, and agriculture flourishes. 
It appears excellently fitted for raising sheep and 
cattle, being in many parts hilly but not mountainous, 
with immense prairies covered with the richest herb- 
age, well watered by living springs. It is not to 
be supposed that much has yet been done in manu- 
jactures except of lead—though we hear of the 
erection of some powder mills (salt petre being 
made in considerable quantities) and other mills; 
ail it appears that the people make the greater part 
of their clothing. St. Louis is the capital. 

The Mississippi Territory is avery extensive coun- 
try, well watered by many noble streams, purticularly 
the Mississippi, Alabama, Tombigby and Pearl ri- 
vers, and their numerous tributary branches. ‘Phe 
chief of the population is near the western boundary; 
the late flourishing settlements on the Tombigby were 
broken up by the .dvzlo-Creeks, at Fort Mims, &c. 
Cotton was the gre:it staple here—thgy have raised 
30,000 bales, of 350 lbs each, per annum; but the 
soil is well adapted to corn, hemp, rice, tobaceo, &e¢. 
Wheat of 70 Ibs. per dushel has been prodeced.— 
Sheep are becoming numerous; and cattle are very 


state into the union. But as times of pedee are bes* 
fitted for the organization of a just, liberal and en- 
lightened government, it is probable that that claim 
will not be urged at present. . 
Manufactures are singularly prosperous in Jndiana; 
and’. (ll recelve a mighty impulse from the Harmo- 
nists (see page 2U8) about to remove from Pennsy]- 
Vania to settle on a garden spot on the Wabash. The 
vine will probably be extensively cultivated in this 
territory. The experiment at New Switzerland (see 
Weekly Register, vol. ¥. page 139) has equalled the 
most sanguine hope—2400 galls. of excellent wine 
were made-here in 1810. The high dry plains and © 
rich vallies of Zndiana point it out as particularly 
happy for raising sheep; and we learn, with pleasure 
that they are multiplying in a wonderful manner.— 
All sorts of grain are successfully cultivated, with 
hemp, flax. &c. Salt springs are numerous, and 
the state has its full supply of valuable minerals 
such as iron, coal, &e. The following abstract for 
the “returns of the marshals &c.” may assist in 
forming an opinion ef the industry of the people: it 
would not be rash to say, notwithstanding the hos. 
tility of the neighboring Indians, that the manufac- 





plenty. It is thought that tlte coffee-tree will flourish 
near Vodile bay and it seems probable it may become, 
a staple. There are also some considerable tracts fit| 
for raising sugar. ‘Uhe whole (88,000 square miles) | 
taken together, is supposed to be the ricitest body of | 
land that is Known. 

This territory advances rapidly to importance. In| 
#800 the population was only 8000—in 1810, 40,352; 
present more than 50,000. Its manufactures are con-| 
siderable; being valued at $314,295 in 1810, and at, 
least of double that value now. Watcher is the chief: 
town and place of commerce, though MWashington| 
is the seat of the government. The distance trom | 
Natchez to New Orleans, (by the course of the river) | 
is 3U0 miles—this route is travelled to and fro,! 
every 10 days by a stesm boat, serving as a reguiar'| 
packet for the conveyance of persons and goods— 
the voyage down occupies 2 or Sdays, but hus been 
made in 32 hours—six or seven days im returning.’ 
This establishment (and another boat has lately! 
been added to it) has greatly increased the improv-| 
ment of the territory; which, we may expect, will! 


tures have been trebled in value and extent since the 
year 1810. 

Manufactures of Indiana territory in T8t0, as re- 
turied 16 the treasury department, &c— 
Woolen, cotton, hempen and flaxen cloths 


and mixtures, worth dolls. 159,052 
Cotton and wool spun in mills do. T50. 
Spinning wheels nn. 1,380 
Looms do. 1,256 
Nails, (lbs. made 20000) worth = dos. 4,000 
Leather tanned, worth do. ‘9,300 
Distilleries 28, galls. dist. 55,950, 

worth do. 16,230 
Wine, from grapes, 96 bbls. worth dao. 6,000 
Gun powder, mills 3; lbs. made 3,600; 

worth do. 1,806 
Flour mills n0. 33 
Saw mills do. 14 
Maple sugar made lbs. 50,C0U 


Khe I linois territory contains about 50,000 square 
miles. The population in 1820 was only 12,282; but 
is rapidly increasing. The interior is little known, 


soon be erected in a “free sovereign and indepen-|q small part only having been purchased of the In- 


dent state.’ 


‘dians. Bvy the J/linois river, it is probable that Buf- 
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he ¢ follow ing abstract from. the “report of the} fulo, in Wew York, may be united with .Vew Orleans,. 
marshals Ke. in 1810, however imperfect, May Five} by inland navigation, through lakes Erie, Huron, 
some idea of the state of the manufactures of the) and Michigan, and down that river into the Missis- 


Mississippi territory in that vear. 
Woolen, cotton, fluxen and hempen cloths, or 


mixtures value $267,515 
Looms 10. 1,330 
Cording machine 1 
Spindles, for cotton 867 
Tin plate work value $7,200 
‘Tanneries; (no. 10) do. 39,590 
Distilleries 20. mn) 


Indiana territory is also a great tract of rich land, 
watered by fine streams, especially the Ohio and MWa- 
xish. This comntry, but for the hostility of the Indian 
tribes, would probably have settled with greater ra- 
pidity than any has done heretofore. It is singular- 
ly happy in having but avery few s/aves, the bane of 
mdustry and curse of improvement. In 1800, the 
population was 4,875; in 1810, 24,526, of whom on- 
ly 237 were slaves. ‘The spirit of the people is op- 
posed to their introduction; and, as we desire the 
improvement of delightful Zndiana, we hope that 
good spirit may continue as long as the Mississippi 
volis water to-the sea! The present population is 
not much less‘than, if docs no* exceed, 40,000; and 


'sissippi! Whata route! How stupendous the idea!— 


/Elow dwindles the importance of the artificial canals 
‘of Europe, compared with this water communica- 
‘tion. If it should ever take place (and it is said 
the opening may be easily made) the territory will 
| become the seat of an immerse commerce; and a 
‘market for the commodities of all regions!— 

| The manufactures and improvements of the terri- 
‘tory, except those that belong to the first necessa- 
ries of a people, it must be supposed are yet in their 
infancy. Kaskaskia, a pleasant village, is the eapi- 
tal. Aprinting press has lately been established 
here, anda weekly newspaper, called the “Tilinois 
Herald” issues from it. The United States salt- 
works yield 150,000 bushels per annum, and give 
employ to many people. ‘The soil and etimate is 
|tittle different from Indiana. ‘Fhe report of the 
marshals, gives us the following items of the manu- 
factures of Jilinoie in 1810. 





vhe territory may ef right claim its admission as a 


Cloths of all kinds, worth dolls. = 54,025 
Spinning wheels 630; looms no. 460) 
Tanneries 9; value of leather = dolls = $7,750 
DistiMleries 19; galls. 10;200, val. do. 8,670 
Boat builders 2; value of work de. £260 
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That an acenrate statement (as accurate as the 


Saw mills 5; valueof the work = dao. | 12,009 
Maple sugar made lbs. 15,60U 


Salt and maple sugar may be made in great quan- 
tities in thisterritory. It abounds with fine timber, | 
and the country is well watered. It has the Missis- 
sippi for its western boundary and touches north on 
lake .Vicljgan, now, for the first time, bearing on its: 
bosom vessels of war ! 

The Michigan, which has the famous town of 
Detroit tor its capital, has already been so often des-! 
cribed andalluded to in the Regisier, that it is need-! 
less to enlarge upen it at present, ‘The whole popu-' 
lation being only 4,762 in 1810, and the country ra-| 





vaged by the allied red and winte save ges, we cannot | 
expect to find much improvement here. But the Ji-! 
ohigan territory possesses incalculably great advanta- | 
ges, that in tyme will unfold themselves te the aston- 
ishment of us all. 

Ihave spoken of the Western country as likely to! 
become commercial. Tiere is yo werd in the En-} 
glish language that more deceives a people than the 
word commerce—Encglishmen and .imericans, too 
much alike, alas! in many things, associgie with it; 
an idea of great ships, passing to all countries— | 
whereas the rich commerce of every country is 
its duéernal; a Communication of one part with other 
parts of the same. ‘The foreign commerce otf Great} 
Britain, with all her colonies and dependencies, and 
all her singular advantsges, is not one fifih as im. 








portant to her as her home business; and, in the U- 


nature of the thing’ will admit) may be made, we 
will take the particulars for clothing an individual 
of each of the two first classes in a plain and com- 
mon way, such as may be used in the country—as 
follows: 


Male—one suit for winter. Female—ene suit for winter. 


Two shirts Dol, 2 Bey Linen Del. 2 €0 
Coat, Waist-coat aud trow- 6 00}, 1 wo ticoats 2 00 
Scrs "Two frocks 3 00 
Stockings, 2 pair 1 25)\"Two pair shoes 1 50 
Shoes, 2 pair 2 00), Bounet 1 00 
Hat 2 50/M'wo pair stockings 1 00 
SUMMER, Aprous _— 
Two shjrts 2 go) Handkerchiefs 1 66 
Coat, waist-coat and trow- SUMMER. 
sers—light suff. be 00) | Linen 2 80 
, No stockings Petticoats 1 590 
Shoes 1 pair 1 00 Two frocks 2 60 
Hat I 50,,One pair shoes 0 75 
Haadkerchiefs 1 00/;Bonnet 1 6 
——|! Aprons 1 00 
24 85; Handkerchiefs 0 59 
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‘| 23 95 

The above calculations are made for a child of 
seven years old, being near the medium between 
birth and fifteen years of age; the expense of one 
summer and one winter suit we find te be $25 95-—- 


‘and it is well known to those who have families that 


nited States, (were we at peace) our foreign trade |such children will at least require two suits a years 


would hardly exceed a fortieth or ffieth part of the} 
whole commerce of the people. ‘hese assertions 
may surprize many; butthey are founded on what 1 
esteem indisputable data, which I shall attempt to 
demonstrate, a little while hence, by tabular exhibi- 
tion. ( To be continued.) 





Report of the Marshals. 
LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 

{ have seen aml examined the abstract of returns 
made by the marshals in relation to the manufactures 
of the United States—but they are, in my opinion, 
so far short of the truth that [am disposed to re- 
vret that they were published at all. As far as Lum) 
able to judge, the amount is not, probably, one-| 
fourth of what an accurate account would prove 
them to be—for instance, they give an account of but 
2,056,268 barrels of flour and meal manufactured, 
equal to 403,028,528 pounds; but to subsist 7,239,905 
persons (the inhabitants of the United State in 
1810) at half a pound per day, would require 
1,321,130,000 pounds—besides, in that year we ex; 
ported “4 barrels of flour and meal. 

It is however more important to come to an accu- 
rate knowledge of our manufactures of weol, cotton 


For an adult our calculation is as follows: 


Male—one suit for winter. Female~one suit for winter- 
Linen 3 06 








hree yards of cluch at 4 
dolls. per yard, or cooecin 00 || Petticoats 4 6° 
thing equivalent J {lGow a 5 60 
Four shirts 6 00''Neck handkerchiefs 2 25 
‘I'wo pair stockings 2 50 |'T'wo pair stockings 2 0d 
Two pair shoes 3 00 |T wo pair shoes 2 50 
Neck handkerchiefs 1 50,Three caps 1 25 
Hat 4 00 Bonnet , 2 Ov 
Pocket handkerchicfs 1 50/Pocket handkerchiefs 1 50 

SUMMER. SUMMER. 

Light stuff for —"s 9 co painen 3 09 
cout and trowsers # Petticoats 2 00 
Four shirts 6 00 Gown 5 00 
‘lwo pair stockings 2 00 |Neck and other hdkfs. 3 75 
Que pair shoes 1 50 |Svockings 2 00 
Hat 4 00 | Shoes 2 50 
Pocket and neck hkfs. 2 0q.|Caps 1 25 
Linings 2 suits, thread 2 00, Bonnet 2 00 
Dols. 6 00 45 60 


56 00 


| omnes oe 
{ 


4 sujts)101 60 





25 40 


This calculation shews the averaged cost of one 
suit for an adult to be $25 40; and aHowing this 
class but one suit a year, the expence of clothing a 
family of six persons, for a year, will be as follows: 

Man and wife at dol. 25 40 cents each + = 50 80 








and flax; because many of our citizens entertain an 
opinion that we are dependent on foreign nations for 
a principal part of our clothing, and for the manu-| 
facture of those articles that are made use of in 
our families. Lut no person doubts our ability to 
supply ourselves with bread (under the blessing of 
Providence); and to arrive at some accuracy, I shall 
make use of caiculations that any person may test 
tor himself. 
In the year 1810 there were in the United States | 
as follow: 
Children under 10 years of age 





- 2,993,112 


hite Ane 
_Persons above this age : White pop. - 2,938,932 
* All other free persons except iudians not taxed” (e- 
sumed free persons of culor) - + - - «= 186,446 
SM, =e & ee ye, mp oe 4 eee 
ao. 2 ee ee we Ot ae Oe 





* Blank in the letter—say frdm 8 to 900.000 bh!s.—— Fd. 


7,239,903 | million families of free persons, we have to add 


1 child above 15 years” - ° - . - - 25 40 
3 children under .6 at dol. 23 95 each + - 71 85 





Perannum - <+ = = 148 05 
Now let any man who has a family ask himself 
whetber he can clothe that family one year for this 
sum. Iam persuaded that it is much less than the 
averaged cost in the United States—but, neverthe- 
less, we will found our proofs upon at. 


Dellar;. 

2,923,111 children under '6 years of age clothed ; 
at an expense of 24 dojlars per year wasesee 
| 2,938,922 adults at dol. 2. 40 per annum 74,650,142 
186,446 persons at .5 dollars per annum 279,669 
1,191.364 slaves at 8 dollars per apnum 9,530,912 





Amount for clothing the inhabitants of the United States 

for one year—and if to this we add twenty dollars per 

annum for each family to be expended tor household 

furniture of wool, cotton and flak—As there are one 
20,000,900 
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Now the whole amount of the returns of the marshals 
for every species of manufacture in the United States 
is but : 127,694,602 





46,920,785 
which is 46,920,785 dollars less than it appears to the writer is 
absolutely necessary to clothe the inhabitants of the United States 

f or Ove year, in a plain and simple way,and alluw each family twenty 
collars per annum for household furniture, 


if then this calculation can be relied upon, we may 
conjecture how important the manufactures of the 
United States were in the year 1810; and if a judg- 
ment can be formed from what we see and what we 
learn, there is little doubt but many millions ought 
to be added to the above sum to shew the state of 
our manufactures for the year 1814. . 

From this view of our manufactures the friends of 
our independence on foreign countries will derive 
encouragement and satisfaction. For were it prac- 
ticable to ascertain the amount of foreign goods 
made use of for the purposes mentioned above, there 
is good reason to suppose they do not cost the 
United States a sixth part of the sum we have stated 
as necessary to clothe our citizens, though they may 
be retailed to the consumer to the amount of forty or 
forty-five millions per annum. 

But as the calculation before stated is professed 
to be made for the country and a plain economical 
dress, in low priced articles, it will be quite reason- 
able to make an addition to it to meet the different 
and more expensive modes of dress made use of in 
towns, where the inhabitants not only have a greater 
quantity of clothing, but of a finer and more costly 
kind. And, as we may suppose, about one-seventh 
part of our inhabitants reside in towns and are not 
cpnnected with agricultural pursuits, instead of sup- 
posing that children ure clothed in those towns at an 
expence of twenty-four dollars per annum, and adults 
at twenty-five doilars and forty cents, an addition of 
nati per cent is deemed reasonable—-and then we 
have 


ie 
50,000 children at 12 dol. per ann. 
500,900 adults at doi. 12 70 per annum 


6,000,000 
6,350,60° 


To which if the whole amouut as before stated, be added 174,615,397 | 


Dols. 186,965,387 





| 


_ 


the little schooner, and he saw one of the Baltimore 
privateers—he took it to be—it wan’t a Baltimc 

privateer, it was the brig Sophia, after one of the 
Baltimore privateers ; and then he went up to home 
that night, then he went down next day alone to one 
of my cousins, cousin John Bvans was his name.— 
Some people told him the brig Sophia was up the 
bay, and then some others again told him she had 
eome down the bay and was gone out—and by his 
thinking so, he goes next day and gets his boat un- 
der way and went out. We, that is, my father, my 
brother, Robert Dunton, one year younger than me, 
and myself, got a good breeze that night right fair, 
and went before it, and next morning about day, we 
got acalm, and the Sophia was astern of us about 
two miles, and she fired a great gun, and the man 
at helm was so frightened that he jumped down be- 
low. My father was so sick that he could not get up 
tago to the helm, and then me and my brother, we 
could not work her, and so we drifted down to the 
fleet. Then the brig Sophia, she got out sweeps, 
and she caught us. Then when she'caught us, she 
sent her barge on board, and took us to the brig, 
who took us in tow, and carried us to the Lacede- 
monian, tlie commodore’s ship. They then took us 
on buard the Lacedemonian, captain Lockart of the 
Sophia came on board and asked the commodore it 
he should let us go ashore, be said he did’nt see the 
sense of keeping such small shallops, as they did no 
harm, and the large ones they did, and they would 
get money for them—the commodore said he would 
not let us go, We were then sent on board the So- 
phia, and went down the bay in her, and then was 
put on board the brig Acteon, and then we went out 
in chase of the Baltimore privateers, but took none, 
and then we came back again. My father asked the 
captain of the Dragon to let us go on shore—no, says 
he, I have let so many go already, that I will not let 
you go. We were kept in Chesapeake bay, until 
cold weather, and it was snowy, and my brother and 
[ was barefoot, and could not get any shoes. At 
last, they put “us on board the brig Conflict, and 
sent us to Bermuda—they put us forward with ne- 





Pas 


We have as the whole cost of the articles necessary | groes who had run-a-way from their masters, and 
to clothe the people of the United States, agreeably | they were sea-sick and vomited over myself and fa- 
to the population of 1810. I hope I have now satis-| ther, who were laying on the bare deck without beds 
fied eyery reasonable’ calculating mind that the re-/or covering—then my father he crawled out on his 
turns of the marshals do not probably embrace one-| bare knees, and went to the serjeant and told him, 
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Jourth of the manufactures of the United States. 








British Magnanimity! 
FROM THE NATIONAL INTELLIGENGER, 

The following narrative we received from the gen- 
tleman in Wiese charge the two unfortunate little or- 
phans from whom it comes were brought from Bos- 
ton, and was taken down from the lips of the eldest 
by the magistrate who has signed it. ‘The case is so 
interesting a one, and masks so strongly the unfeel- 
ing and inhuman conduct of the enemy we have to 
do with, that we were induced to enquire further 
into it, and have been furnished in confirmation of 
the simple tale of these young sufferers, with the 
correspondence annexed. We have seen and con- 
versed with the boys, they being yet here under the 
care of the commissary-general of prisoners, wait- 
ing an opportunity to be sent to their friends. 

The narrative, it will be seen, is taken down in 
the precise language of one of the youth, and though 
perhaps less intelligible is not therefore the less in- 
teresting. ' a eee 

NARRATIVE. 
Thomas Dunton says and declares as follows : 
We the first night, my father he went down aboard 


if he did not give him a better bed than he had, he 
would die in a better way—the serjeant then gave 
him a blanket, and he lay down in another part of 
the ship, under a midslijpman’s hammock—myself 
and brother kept among the negroes, without any 
bed or covering, and without shoes during the whole 
of the vayage—while we were in the Chesapeake, 
we were every day in sight of home, and when they 
(burnt our shallop, which was the first night after 
| we were taken, they burnt her right before my fa- 
jther’s face, after they had stript her of her mast 
and sails. When we got to Bermuda, they put us 
on board a prison ship, where we stayed about five 
‘weeks, and my father was sick—they gave us about 
la half a pound of salt beef, and a pint of peas, 
(about five years old and wormy) and a pound of 
\dirty wormy bread and ‘sour musty flour, each man 
laday. My father, though he was sick, draw’d the 
same provision, and nothing else at all—then they 
sent us to the hospital ship, and put us in a little 
lcabin, where it was as dark at 12 o’clock at noon, 
as it was ogt of doors at night, and we could not 
see sur hand before us, and they gave us fresh pro- 
visions which stunk so that we could not eat it, ana 
threw it away, and this same provision was served 
to my father, though he was sick—my father never 
received any medicine, ner did any person nursg 
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him but me and my brother, and no doctor ever came ; Copy of a letter from the marshal of Massachusetts, 
to see him, yond the — he an st Pate ge to the commissary general of paves dated 

2 lf of a litule bit of a candle at night, and when : ston, June 4, 1814, 
at thet died, which was about .a week after we| Sik—By the cartel Union, two small boys, Tho- 
went to the hospital ship, we were without candle—’/™4S een aged mo Se and Rovert Dunton, 
that night the carpenter, he goes right strait and Dy ten years, returne ye a Mr. Mitch- 
got some plank, and he sawed it up, and nailed it, ell wrote me that these children were going with 
and made a box of it—it was not like a coffin atall; their father across the Chesapeake to school at Bal- 
and the nails where they banged them through, they timore, when they were captured and carried to 
stuck out, and when they put my father into the box, 


they stuck into his flesh. Pee . , 
I then strait complained to them, and told them ave caused them to be provided with decent and 


they ought’ent to put him in so, and thén they took , necessary clothes, and I have directed the master of 


the dirt and trash which they swept off of the deck, the guard ship to lodge the one, and have sent the 
and put in with my father, but did not alter the Other to the commissary’s until I may be ableto send 
nails. The pyrser then came up, and said to my/them home. On an examination of the boys they state 


. > +a 7 be 














et home, but what I have done my best for you, that he was a merchant and ship owner on the Eas- 
‘and vour father and brother too2’ 1 told him he| tera Shore, Virginia, Northampton; their mother's . 


did not do his best at all—and he then told the car-}ame (who likewise is dead) was Sukey Dunton; 
enter to nail down the top of the coffin, and me| that they sailed from thence in the schooner Fox, of 


and my brother, we did not see him any more. The Cherry Stone, their father.being master, from Rich- 


grave was so far from the edge of the earth, that mond with a load of coal on the 5th day of July last, - 


the coffin was above the edge of the earth as much, 2"¢ were captured in the Chesapeake by the Sophia 
as the length of my hand; and they covered it up brig, captain Lackyard, who took them to Bermuda; 
with dirt and rocks. My brother and I staid at Ber-, S#X Weeks after arrival the father died, and these 
muda about two months after my father died—six| Children have been tossed about from prison-ship to 
weeks of which we were confined in the prison ship, | PPi8on-ship, and finally sent to Halifax, and from 
with upwards of five hundred other prisoners, French| tence here. They say their grandmother’s HSME 36 
and English. We were treated very bad, and they Burroughs, and that she owns a farm on the Eastern 
told me and my brother our father was a damned old | Shore which raises much corn and oats, and is a good 
rescal, and that we were damned rascals too; and/liver. : 
chat if we run about the decks, they would bresk| Being desirous io aid these children, } have trans- 
dur necks. We were then sent to Halifax and put|™/tted this statement to you, in the belief that the 
into the goal, which was dirty, lousy and crowded.| 80vernment may think it proper to order them on 
We got rather better provision at Halifax than we |‘ their friends, or, as you are in their neighborhood, 
got at Bermuda ; but the bread was wormy at Huli-| that you would cause an enquiry to be made respect- 
fax, and we did not get enough meat. We staid at ing them, and the grandmother on being apprized of 
Halifax one month, and then were sent in a cartel to| their distressed situation might be induced to send 
Salem, where we arrived in May. Capt. Webb took | 00 for them. They are delicate charming children, 
care of us at Salem, and got us wholly cleaned, and|#nd it seems a pity they should be left to the rude 
kept us at his house, and used us very kind indeed.} St¢rm, at their tender and inexperienced years, with- 
We then were sent to Baston, and Mr. Prince pro-| out a pilot or rudder to direct their course. I shall. 
vided for us; he took my brother to his house, and take care of them until 1 may kear from you. 
put me to Mr. Skinner; provided us with clethes, | e J. PRINCE, Marshal. 
and wrote a letter about us, He treated us very) “““™ semis Sinem, Sees ; 
well, indeed, and got us put under the care of a’ Copy of a letter from ihe commissary of prisoners to 
gentleman bound to Washington, who took us with the marshal Anca yamiy opr 
him and gave us up to general Mason, commissary- ry Washington, phe Lith, 1814. 
general of prisoners. It was on the fonrth day of} Srm—I am much gratified at the humane and pro- 
July, 1813, we were taken, and the shallop wasj per course you have taken as to the two unfortunate 
from the Eastern Shore of Virginia, bound to Balti-| and much to be pitied little boys, you describe in 
more, where my father was carrying me and my |your letter of the fourth instant, #hom the cruelty 
brother to school. I was eleven years old when tak-| of the enemy had torn loose from their family, and 
en prisoner, and was a prisoner almost a year, andicast on the wile world at so tender an age. Poor 
absent from home more than a year. My father) little fellows, it is to us now to see that they suffer 
owns a plantation at East Shore, and my grandmo-|no more. I beg that you will at the public expence 
ther owns a plantation at Maggotty Bay, with about) take the best care of them, until you hear further 
twenty slaves; my mother has been dead three years, | from me. It shal! be my duty to find out their friends, 
and I have uncles who are called rich men and own! and to convey them safely home to them, in which 
a great many negroes. /not a moment shall be lost. You will be pleased to 
District of Columbia, Washington city, ss. inform the children of this intention, and to cheer 
I do hereby certify, that Thomas Dunton, above-!| their spirits by an assurance that they shall soon be 
mentioned, this day personally appeared before me, | restored, under the particular care of a kind atten- 
the subscriber, mayor of the city of Washington,) dant to their surviving relations. 
and voluntarily made the above and foregoing state- i have the honor, &c. 
ment to me—and at the same time was present his J. MASON. 
younger brother Robert, who had suffered with him | James Prince, esq. marshal of Massachusetts. 
during his capture and imprisonment, and confirmed) Frzract of a letter from the commissary general of 
the said statement—but owing to their tender years, prisoners to the hon. M. Bayly, dated 
f have thought proper to decline swearing them, Washington, July 11. 
although they declared their readiness to swear to} ‘1 beg permission to avail the government of your 
said statement. In testimony whereof I have hereunto | humane intervention to find out the friends in North- 
set my hand as mayor, this 25th July, 1814. | ampton county of the two unfortunate little boys, 
: , JAMES H. BLAKE, Mayor. ‘described in the letter of the marshal of Massachu- 























|Bermuda, where their father died, and that it would . 
| be an act of humanity to see them to their friends; I . 
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setts of the 4th instant, a copy of which I have thejon the river Cahaba, he ordered all the disposabig 
honor to enclose. I send also a copy of my answer to| force at this post to hold themselves in readiness to 
the marshal; frem these you will be able to satisfy! march on the first instant for their town. Accord- 
the relations of these ill-fated little travellers, that) ingly we marched, and on the 2d encamped at a place 
they are alive and at length in safe hands. called the Cross Roads; at which point we were 

“I pray- you to assure them, sir, that every care| joined by lieut. Wilcox and his command. On the 
and attention which the case requires shall be given | 4th following we re-commenced our march, the 
them, I shall request the marshal of Massachusettsj third regiment and the militia amounting to 500 
to’send them: in the stage, under the care of some|men. Agreeably to previous arrangements, captain 
yespectable person to this place. I shall under my | Dinkins of our regiment with two boat loads of pro- 
own eye have them provided for until they are sent | Visions and sixty men, were dispatched up the Alas 
for by their friends, which I suppose they might bama, with orders to form a junction with us, at or 
safely by way of Annapolis. I beg the favor of you, | below the town. Expecting to meet the boats, and 
sir, to inform me by mail, if the boys have stated all) the traul we had to travel precluded the possibility 
that relates to them correctly, and particularly whe-| of waggon carriage, we were furnished with only a 
ther the vessel on which their father and themselves | few pack-horses, and were ordered to draw rat ons 
were taken, was a vessel which went to sea, and|only to include the 9th, which we were obliged to 
whether their father usuaily went to sea as a ma-|Ccarry on our backs. The wretched guide we had 





riner.” 'positively asserted that he was acquainted with the 
Lciract of a letter from col. Thomas M. Bayley to, course, distance and situation of the town to be at- 
the commissary of prisoners, dated June 25. ‘tacked—which he said was only 60 miles distant— 


“Sin—Your letter of the 11th instant, with co- At the end of four days marching we felt alarmed 
pies of letters enclosed respecting the unfortu- | that we had not reached the Cahaba, However, we 
nate Thomas Dunton and his sons ‘l‘nomas and Ro- | contutued our march until the 10th at noon, when 
bert, came by last mail (TueS$day night.) Mr. Dun-|We discovered 15 or 20 deserted cabins on a high 
ton lived in Northampton co. forty miles from me.— bluff upon the Cahaba, as we supposed, for in fact, 
Yesterday I saw a gentleman, capt. John Joynes of! We did not know where we were, This was our Sic 
this county, who was well acquainted with Mr. Dun-| tuation on the 10th. We had fasted 24 hours: we 
ton and family, and to day a gentlemaa from North-| Were 120 instead of 60 miles from any supply, and, 
ampton county, capt. Henry Scarborol came to my we had no account of Capt. Dinkins or his command,, 
house and has given me ample information; he was!4 council of war was convened, and it was deter- 
neighbor to Mr.Dunton, was acquainted with him} ™ined to return to this post as soon as possible, de- 
and his two children. The imformation therefore Pending on horse flesh for subsitence. We were ve- 
xiven by these gentlemen, the government may con-|'Y apprehensive for the safety of captain Dinkins» 
fide in.’ The children have stated their case correct-/#!d Low to communicate with him was difficult to 
ly —Thomas Dunten lived in Northampton county, |dvise: col. Russell fully aware of the determined 
and was a native of that county, was a respectable |Tesolution and patriotism of lieut. Wilcox, proposed 
man of moderate fortune, usually kept a small bay ito him to take a small canoe and three picked men, 
shallop and a smull grocery store. Having lost hisjand descend the Alabama, with orders te captain 
wife and having only these two children, he declined | Dinkins to return to fort Claiborne, it being obvious 
keeping house and was taking the children to school | that hie could not ascend the river in season. At 
when he was captured. He left Northampton the | this time we were ignorant of the course, current or 
last summer, went to Richmond, obtained a load of distance, from where we were to the mouth of the 
coal, was blockaded in James’ river, ilampton or |Cahaba; but Judged it to be only 15 miles. Accord- 
Norfolk, and in attempting to cross the bay was cap- ingly lieut. Wilcox started in his canoe with three 
‘ured. ‘The vessel was very small, navigated only by at 11 e’clock in the night of the 10th. After row~ 
Mr. Dunton and one man, and entirely a bay boat. 478 about ten miles the canoe upset, and all the am- 
Thomas Dunton was not a mariner accustomed to go|™umition got wet, except a few cartridges which 
to sea. Occasionaily he went into the bay, as most of | Sve of the men liad in their pockets ; and one mus- 
vur citizens in Accomack and N. Hampton are accus- | ®t Was lost. Not deierred by this accident, he 
‘omed to do. The mother of the children was a/"ighted the canoe, and proceeded down the river, 
daughter of Mrs. Burroughs, a respectable widow |©Ye'y Moment expecting to meet ey Dinkins and 
iudy, living near Arlington (Mr. Custis’s plantation reach the Alubama. After rowing afl night and the 
six miles from cape Charles,) and has beea in great) C4Y following without intermission, at four o’clock, 
grief for the fate of her grand children and their fa-|*:™- they came in sight of an indian town on the 
‘her. She will to-morrow be informed of their safe- Tight bank of the Cababa. In an instant the whele 
‘vand bis death.” ;Lown Was in motion: the number of the indians they 
— estimated to be 150. Half an hour after passing the 
' _ “: {town they fgund themselves at the mouth of the ri- 
Death of Juieut. W ilcox. | ver, making the distance run 120 instead of 15 miles, 
Exviract @ letter from a friend of the late lieutenant | rile sigue ke vie savages pursued them ; but 

Joseph 42. Wilcox, who lost his life during the recent | A ai Me — mie pty aye of their moron in the canoe, 
Creek war, to general Joseph Wilcox, the futher of ns ‘veioionar ( nead them. _ These two fired but 

ne deceased, duied |missed them. After rowing nine miles down the 
Fort Claiborne, on the Alabama, January 19, 1814. _| Alabama they met three canoes, it being then dark, 

“Jn the course of last month saggling parties of | they hailed without effect. They continued rowing 
ile hostile savages made frequent jncursions down all that night and the next day until twelve o’clock, 
the forks of the ‘Tombigbee and Alabama. Licut. | Wen they halted on the east side of the river for 
Wilcox was detailed with twenty men to oppose |Dalf an hour. Here he made four equal parts of the 
tueie progress and defend fort While. ‘Iwo days af. |scanty allowance he had for himse/f and distributed 
ter hi§’ taking command there he went in search of |#mong his little crew. Again he started and continued 
the fue; he fellin with 15 or 20, whom he put to} Without interruption until four o’clock rv. m. the 12th, 
firht. - | When they met two indian canoes, having six savages 
It being positively asserted to lieut. col. Russel, | i one and four in the other. ‘This was fearful odds 


‘oummanding, that a body of 4 or 500 savages were ‘indeed. As soon as the savages discovered them, they 
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re the war whoop and put on shore on aiierent 
sides. The lieut. and his men landed twelve or fifteen 
rods above them on the west side; intending to wait 
and pass them under cover of the night. At dusk 
the savages came up to where the lieutenant and 
his party lay, when they made a furious attack. 
The little band defended themselves with the ut- 
most bravery until they beat off the savages with 
the loss of two of them killed—but they carried 
with them the lieutenant’s canoe. He resolved to 
take the cane brake until moon light; they travelled 
this dismal swamp until twelve o’clogk A. M. when 
they found themselves on the river bank two miles 
above the spot where they fought the Indians. 
There they constructed a cane raft, in order to 
cross the river, with the intention to continue an 
eastwardly direction towards the Geoagia road, and 
by that means get home. In crossing the river 
they lost a musket, and their remaining ammum- 
tion got wet. They started on the morning of the 
15th to make the road, but again concluded to make 
a wooden raft and float down the river. This being 
done, they retired into the cane until night. At 3 
o'clock P.M. one of the men came down to the 
beach and discovered a canoe rowing down the 
river with ten savages. In this critical situation 
they again resolved to make the Georgia road.. Ac- 
cordingly they travelled that night watil the morn- 
ing of the 14th, and then reached the high lands 
that border the river bottoms. At this time they 
had been 3 days with scarcely any sustenance. The 
day proving cloudy and having no compass, they 





again abandoned their object and returned to the 


raft, Which they reached at three o’clock on the 
15th. As they were preparing to embark on the 
raft, a canoe hove in sight, rowing up the river with 
eight savages. These landed and surrounded the 
lieut. his corporal and one man of his own regi- 
ment. One man of the militia having abandoned him 
on the appearance of the savages upon the 12ih. 
The savages fired and wounded corporal Simpson 
in the knee—not one of the two muskets nor the rifle 
the lieut. carried with him would fire, in conse- 
quente of their ammunition having been wet: how- 
ever they continued defending themselves until 
their gallant leader was shot thro’ the body, and 
even then, he, though mortally wounded, pursued 
one of the savages into his canoe, knocked him down 
with his rifle and put him overboard into the river. 
This was the last the only survivor saw of his 
brave licutenant, for at this juncture he crept unper- 
ceived into a thick cane brake, expectung every mo- 
ment to share the fate of his lieutenant and his 
corporal. 

O Fortune, what a capricious, incomprehensible 
something thou art! how transitory thy favors and 
how malevolent their distribution! Ten mines 
more, and the life of my dear, dear friend would 
have been preserved—an ornament to his profession 
—the fond and future hope of his family—a friend to 
the distressed, and to society an animating and 
cheerful member! Scareely was the tragic scene 
over when capt. Dinkins hove in sight. The savages 
made off so precipitately as to leave their bloody 
scalping Knives and tomahawks behind them. 

What a sad spectacle! Before him lay his gal- 
lant frien and brother officer weltering in his gore 
—the brave and faithful corporal beside him—their 
sculls split with tomahawks. In this condition they 
lingered ten minutes, when the captain closed their 





[Lieut. Joseph M. Wilcox, was the son of generat 
Joseph Wilcox, arespectable revolutionary officer, 
formerly of Connecticut, now a citizen of Marietta, 
Ohio. At the age of 17 years, lieut. W. was ap- 
pointed acadet in the military academy at West 
Point. At 21he was appointed a lieut. in the 3d 
reg. of the United States infantry. At the age .of 
23 years, on the 15th Jan. 1814, he died universally 
lamented by the whole corps to which he was 
attached. No person uncer the same circumstances 
as those which preceded his unfortunate and un- 
timely death, could have exhibited more skill, judg- 
ment, activity, or determined courage. Such blood 
was spilt at Thermopyle. |—WNat. Int. 








Battle of Chippewa. 


Extract of a letter from gen. Brewn, of the 17tis 

July, to the secretary af war. 
“The enclosed reports were made by order, I de- 
sired that the distinguished gallantry of the corps, 
and the individuals engaged in the battle of the 5th, 
should be weliunderstood by you and the nation. I 
have ascertained that the enemy had more regular 
troops engaged in this action than we had, and that 
his loss exceeds 500 men. 
I fee] myself under great obligations to capt. Ken- 
nedy, of the navy, for his prompt attention to my 
communications. He has alflorded, and is disposed 
to afford me, all the assistance that is in his power 
to render.” 

Queenston, U.C. July 15, 1814. 

Sin—By the general order of the 13th inst. a me- 
thodical and detailed report is called for, designating 
the names of such persons, whether commissioned 
officers or others, who in the action of the 5th, con- 
tributed in a particular manner to the successful re- 
sult of that day. 
Tam not asked for an account of the dispositions 
mace of the troops under my command, during the 
action; E will, therefore, confine myself’ strictly to 
the general order. 

A severe action has been fought, anda signal vic- 

tory gained. The general order of the 6th inst. at- 
tributes that victory to the Ist brigade of infantry, 
and capt. Yowson’s company of artillery under my 
command. It was belicved at the time, and has 
since been clearly ascertained, that of the forces en- 
gaged, the enemy were greatly superior in numbers. 
Under such circumstances, victory could not have 
been obtained, without a very general participation 
of all ranks and grades in the event. 
I have the satisfaction of being assured by every 
commanding officer, (which is confirmed by my owr 
personal observation) that every man and of every 
grade in action, evinced an ability to meet even a 
greater shock than that encountered, with like suc- 
cess. 

The truth of this observation was most conspicu- 
ous in the very crisis of the action. Conduct univer- 
sally good leaves but little room for discrimination. 
Accordingly, but few names are reported to me by 
the several commandants' of battallion, as entitled 
to a select mention, (in respeet to their gallant com- 
rades) and those cases are noticed principally from 
accidental circumstances of good or bad fortune.— 
As in the instance of capt. Ketchum of the 25th in. 
fantry, whose good fortune it was to be detached 
with his company, by order of major Jessup, to at- 
tack a much superior force whilst the battalion was 





eyes forever. 

Their corpses were put, on board the barge and 
brought to this place, where they were interred 
with all the honor that.is due to departed worth 


engaged with another body of the enemy. Capt. 
|Ketchum gallantly sustained himself in the execu. 
tion of his orders, till the battalion had cleared ¥s 





amd exalted merit ” 


own front in order to march to his support: 
The good conduct of capt. Harrison, commande: 
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by major Leavensworth, and observed by myself, was | 
of another kind. A cannon ball shattered and car-' 
ried away part of his leg. The captain preserved a 
perfect serenity under the tortures of his wound, and 
utterly refused any assistance from the ranks until 
the enemy should be beaten. So gloriows a display 
of fortitude had the happiest effect. 

Of the three battalions of infantry composing the 
Ist brigade, the first consisted of the 9th and a de- 
tachment of the 22d regt. under command of mafor 








the troops, under circumstances which precluded 
the voice from being heard. 

This conduct has been handsomely acknowledged 
by the officers of the line, who have joined in re- 
questing that it might be particularly noticed. 

My brigade major, lieut. Smith, rendered me eve-~ 
ry assistance Which his accidental situation on foot 
permitted ; he is entitled to my thanks. 

During the action, major Wood, of the engineers, 
and capt. Harris of the dragoons, whose troop could 


Leavenworth. The 2d battalion, or the 11th regt.,;not act, came up, and very handsomely tendered 
was gallantly conducted towards its place, in order; their services. The latter had his horse shot under 
of battle, by col. Campbell, who béing early wound-; him. | 
ed, was succeeded by major M‘Neil. Major Jessup | It is propef that I shduitd take this opportunity te 
commanded the 25th regiment, or the remaining bat-| mention the case of capt. Crooker, of the 9th regt. 
talion of the brigade. Of these three excellent officers, ; of infantry, in the affair of the 4th of July, on the 
it would be difficult to say which was the most me-!same ground on which the action of the 5th was 
ritorious, or most conspicuously engaged. The 25th! fought. 
reriment having been detached to my left, to turn; I have already had the honor to mention this case 
the enemy’s right wing, was rested in a wood, maj.; verbally to the commanding general, 
Jessup was less under my personal observation than} It is due to the gallant individual more particular. 
the other commanders ; but I had every evidence of|ly concerned, that his conduct should be formally 
the able dispositions he made of his corps, as well) noticed. 
by the report of my aids, as by the eflect lie produced! My brigade constituted the advance of the army. 
on that part of the enemy’s line, immediately op-|In descending on the left bank of the Niagara, from 
posed to him; and which contribuied very much to) fort Erie, we met an advanced corps of the enemy at 
the general success of the day. Major Jessup had| Black creek, strongly posted behind that stream.— 
his horse shot under him. ‘Capt. Towson, who was with the advance, obliged 
The other two battalions, with an enlarged inter-|the enemy to fall back, who, on retreating, took up 
val between them, received the enemy in open plain/the bridge over the creek. Captain Crooker, who 
—that under major Leavenworth, parallel to the| flanked out to the left of our march, who crossed 
attack—that under major M‘Neil, with ils left wing | this stream some distance above the bridge, and 
thrown forward to take the enemy in front, and flank | was pursuing the enemy, just as the head of the bri- 
at the same time. Capt. Towson, who conmenced | gade column arrived at the bridge, which could not 
the fire before the troops were in the order cf battle, | be passed until the pioneers had replaced the boards 
immediately afterwards advanced to the front of the} which the enemy had hastily removed. 
extreme right with 3 pieces of artillery, and took} Whilst this operation was going on, capt. Crooker, 
post on the river. Majors Leavenworth and M‘Neil| immediately within my view, was suddenly enveloped 
made prompt dispositions to receive the charge —/by a troop of the 19th light dragoons, composing a 
The fire of these corps, (including the artillery,)| part of the enemy’s rear guard. He fought his way 
produced a prodigious effect in the enemy’s ranks. to a house, then near to him, turned upon the dra- 
‘That of major M‘Neil was the most effective, from) goons, and put them to flight. Capts. Hull and Har- 
the oblique position which his corps judiciously oc-!rison, and lieut. Randolph, with a small party, were 
cupied. The enemy’s batteries were also admirably) at the same time marching to the support of captain 
served; to the fire of which all the corps were ex-' Crooker, and arrived just as the enemy took to flight. 
posed—that of major Leavenworth more particular-) I have witnessed nothing more gallant in partizan 
ly. This cannonade, however, did not prevent the| war, than was the conduct of capt. Crooker and his 
latter from preserving his corps in the most excel-| company. : 
lent order, at all times prepared, to advance orto! Iam, sir, respectfully, your most ebedient servant, 
fire, to give, or to receive, the charge. W. SCOTT, gen. 1st brigade. 
Captain Towson finally silenced the enemy’s most! C. K. Gardner, adjutant-general. 
effective battery, by blowing up an ammunition wag-| Queenston Heights, July 16th, 1814. 
gon, which produced greatconfusion. Turning next; Srr—In pursuance of your instructions to me, to 
a heavy discharge of cannister on the enemy’s infan-| move round fort George, interrupt the enemy’s 
try, now nearly in contact with our line, advancing| communications with the country, and reconnoitre 
to the charge—the enemy could not long sustain this| his works, I marched yesterday morning at reveille, 
accumulation of fire—he broke, and fled to his strong! accompanied by that excellent officer, major Wood, 
works behind Chippewa. Allthe carps pursued with | of the engineers, with the whole of my brigade, and 
promptitude. | two pieces of artillery under captain Ritchie, of the 
To mention them in the order of their rank, (1|/regular army, by the way of St. David’s and the 
know of no other in this case) majors Jessup, Lea-}Cross roads to lake Ontario, where we had an op- 
yenworth, and M‘Neil, and capt. ‘Towson, deserve, } portunity to examine the northern face of forts Royal 
in my humble opinion, every thing which conspicu- 'and Niagara, about two miles distant. From the lake 
ous skill and gallantry can wish from a grateful |T returned to the Cross roads, moved in upon fort 





_ country. 


1 cannot close this account of meritorious conduct, 
without mentioning the great services rendered me 


George, drove the enemy’s pickets, and formed the 
brigade upon the plains, in full view, and witbin a 
mile of the fort. Lieutenant-colonel Wilcocks with 


by those two gallant young soldiers, lieuts. Worth| his command, captains Hull, Harding and Freeman, 


and Watts, my aids. . 
There was no danger they did not cheerfully en- 
counter, in communicating my orders: and by their 


with their companies of New-York volunteers, and 
captain Flemming, with part of our indian warriors, 
aivanced under cover of a tuft of woods, within 


zeal and intrepidity, won the admiration, as they| musket shot of the fort, and afforded major Wood 


had before the esteem, of the whole brigade. They 
both rendered essential service at critical moments, 


a fair opportunity to examine the works. 
After remaining an hour and a half, and having 





by assisting the commandants of corps in forming 


accomplished the object of the expedition, I returned 
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